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So successful have the authors been in the execution of their coopera- 
tive endeavor that the reader is hardly conscious of a change in point 
of view or method of treatment in passing from one section to another. 
Elaborate documentation citing original source material gives evidence 
of a most scrupulous regard for historical accuracy, a virtue which is 
still further attested by the entire absence of anything savoring of a 
propagandist viewpoint, or a desire on the part of the authors to 
defend any particular thesis. 

It can hardly be said that the book makes easy reading. The style 
throughout is compact to the point of dullness, which is, no doubt, 
the price which the authors pay for writing two volumes instead of 
four. The reader will find himself frequently floundering somewhat 
helplessly in a sea of detail, out of which he is able to emerge only with 
difficulty by the aid of the elaborate analytical table of contents which 
proves to be more descriptive than analytical. The average reader 
would doubtless be grateful for a summarizing paragraph at the end of 
each chapter with perhaps a slightly longer summary to conclude each 
section. The volumes are provided with a satisfactory index and an 
exceedingly valuable classified bibliography of nearly fifty pages. 

Robert E. Cushman. 

University of Minnesota. 

Origin of Government. By Hugh Taylor. (Oxford : Blackwell. 

1919. Pp. viii, 259.) 
Die Moderne Staats-Idee. (Deutsche, zweite vermehrte Aus- 

gabe.) By Dr. H. Krabbe. (The Hague: Martinius Nijhoff. 

1919. Pp. xi, 311.) 

Dr. Taylor's little book embodies a bold attempt to formulate a new 
and self-sustaining theory, not only of the origin, but also of the evolu- 
tion of government. In a field of supreme human interest in which 
from Plato's day to our own research and speculation have ever con- 
tinuously been engaged in constructive effort, the author brusquely 
sweeps away all previous explanations as worthless and rears his edifice 
ah initio on the foundations of the Darwinian law of natural selection. 
"All theory with regard to the origin of government, of society, or of 
civilization must, as a matter of fact, start completely afresh with 
Darwin and the struggle for existence." 

Assuming a primordial condition of helium omnium contra omnes, 
in which the struggle for survival among individuals follows the laws 
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which govern other anhnal organisms, he builds the incipient social 
group about the person of some strong and dominating individual. 
This struggle for, and achievement of, supremacy is a purely biological 
phenomenon. It is here that government originates. Once established 
and the social group created, the government itself becomes a new and 
determining factor in the process of evolution. The struggle for sur- 
vival is now broadened to a contest between social groups, in which, 
however, the same forces operate. That group tends to survive which 
is most thoroughly consolidated and subordinated to the will of its 
ruler. This implies a cessation of the fierce conflict between the indi- 
vidual members of the group, and permits the development of morality 
and the social virtues, which were repressed under the regime of indi- 
vidual competition. Only under the strong rule of absolute monarchy 
can the state develop and the foundations of civilization be laid. 

After a certain degree of social stabihty has been attained it fre- 
quently happens that the state's continued existence, in the conflict 
between social groups, is menaced by a weak and incompetent ruler. 
Nature supplies a corrective to this danger in the usurpation of power 
by strong and capable men. It is this principle which the author 
describes as " reorigination of government." Improvements in gov- 
ernment, and its recognition of the necessity of furthering the general 
welfare are the consequence of an increasing demand for liberty, which 
springs from an "atavistic longing for the delights of the untrammeled 
individual existence." The establishment of a stable political con- 
trol, the recognition of the fixity of government, is an eventual stage 
in evolution, accomplished largely through the agency of religion 
which attributes a sacrosanct character to the person of the king. 
With the monarch thus elevated to a position above the reach of ambi- 
tious would-be usurpers, the struggle for supremacy takes the form of 
competition for ministerial office. The king becomes a gilded figure- 
head and real power is the prize of the intellectually strongest 
statesmen. 

There is always a fascination in a simple and logical explanation of 
political origins and evolution. It was these qualities which, for 
example, gave Rousseau's Contrat Social its great vogue. Such gen- 
eral explanations have, however, hitherto always shipwrecked on 
the extreme complexity and diversity of the facts of history and anthro- 
pology. While highly suggestive, it is doubtful if the work under 
review will in any respect constitute a new point of departure for 
students of political theory. The fundamental premises of a pre- 
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social state of universal warfare, that government originates in a 
struggle for supremacy, and that it takes the initial form of absolute 
monarchy in every instance are themselves most highly questionable. 
The implication that there is and can be no law between states save 
that of nature "red in tooth and claw" is scarcely likely to gain gen- 
eral credence in an age which is witnessing so many manifestations 
of the spirit of internationalism. 

The sovereignty of the state is being attacked from many quarters, 
and through various instrumentalities. From within it is being under- 
mined by such movements as guild socialism; from without it is being 
openly menaced by the waxing strength of internationalism. Keep- 
ing pace with, if not in some instances anticipating the expression 
of these political and social tendencies, and lending substantial sup- 
port to them, is the increasing volume of theoretical literature which 
is devoted to a criticism of the current doctrines of state sovereignty 
and to a constructive attempt at a more adequate interpretation of 
political phenomena. 

From this point of view, the work cited above by Dr. Krabbe, who 
is professor of public law in the University of Leyden, is a very signifi- 
cant livre de circonstance. The central thesis is the untenability of 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of the state and the necessity for the 
substitution therefor of the principle of the sovereignty of law. The 
notion of state sovereignty is a heritage of the regime of absolute mon- 
archy and, in the view of the author, is utterly incompatible with the 
real character of the modern state, which, so far from embodying a 
supreme power which is the source of all law, is recognized as being 
subject to the law on every hand. Indeed, it is a common legal con- 
sciousness within a social group which constitutes a state, and without 
which there can be no state. 

Moreover the sole essential function of the state is to formulate the 
norms of law which spring from this legal consciousness. The con- 
cept of the state as a unity of public interests, the care of which is 
one of its essential functions to be performed through military, police 
and administrative agencies, is again the product of the absolutistic 
regime. The idea of public interests itself is a fiction. Within the 
state there is a great complexity of interests, which are in no real sense 
divisible into public and private categories. It is the business of the 
state to evaluate these interests and to determine norms of law and 
rights on the basis of the general legal consciousness, but not to pro- 
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mote or foster interests. Administrative agencies established on the 
basis of law for the furtherance of interests are not, therefore, organs 
of the state. This view also implies a denial of the distinction between 
public and private law. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to a discussion of the inter- 
national legal community. Like all other law, international law is 
the product of the legal consciousness of a community which in this 
case transcends the state. It does not derive its binding validity from 
the several states, nor are these the subjects of international law. 
Like the law of the state it embodies norms for the regulation of various 
interests which are not, however, state interests. The international 
community lacks the character of a state merely because there have 
not developed for it independent organs for the evaluation of interests 
and the determination of rights based thereon. But the course of 
evolution is in this direction. The author believes, however, that 
just as in the evolution of the national state an essential stage was that 
of absolute monarchy in which there was developed an "apparatus of 
power" including army, police and public administration, so the reali- 
zation of the world state will be accomplished only in connection with 
the establishment of a supreme authority endowed with compulsory 
means of enforcing its will. But just as the legal state has succeeded 
to the absolutistic state within the national area, so eventually will 
evolve a legal world state which will exemplify the sovereign rule of 
law coincident with humanity. 

Walteb James Shepard. 

University of Missouri. 

The Society of Free States. By Dwight W. Morrow. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1919. Pp. 224.) 

The Psychology of Nationality and Internationalism. By W. B. 
PiLLSBURY. (New York: D.Appleton and Company. Pp.314.) 

The Psychology of Nations. By G. E. Partridge. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. 333.) 

The New Social Order. By Harry F. Ward. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. 384.) 

It was to be expected that so fundamental a change in the organi- 
zation of the world of states as that foreshadowed by the League of 
Nations should produce its reactions in the fields of sociology, psychol- 



